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On missionary policy and methods, nothing can be more just PART HI.
and discriminating than both Bickersteth's injunctions to the ^?12~^'
brethren and his Eeport to  the  Committee.    He had, on the       p"
whole, been pleased with the schools on the Pongas.    At Bashia,
on Easter Day (April 14th, 1816), he admitted six senior boys to
the Lord's Supper, the first African communicants in the Mission.
He realized the exceeding difficulty of work among the adults,
most of whom were debased and demoralized by the slave-trade;
yet he could not refrain from plainly saying that they had not
had a fair chance of hearing the Gospel.    The missionaries had
undoubtedly been slack in this respect; they had lacked boldness,
and love for dying souls ; they pleaded ignorance of the Susoo
language, but had not sought for interpreters.    Bickersteth there- His
fore obtained a Native who  could interpret a little, and wentexample'
himself to preach in the villages, in order to show the brethren
how to do it and encourage them by his example; and in his   '
pastoral letter he lays the greatest stress upon preaching the
Gospel,  in season and out  of season,  as the first  duty of a
missionary.    " This is your first, your great work.    El very thing
else must be subordinate to this.    Go in the dry season regularly
to the Susoo and Bullom towns.    Take with you, if you find it
expedient, some of the children.    Sing a Susoo or Bullom hymn.
Preach the Gospel, and pray with them ; and God will bless you."

Bickersteth's hope that the Susoo Mission might be maintained
and developed was not fulfilled. Not long after his return to
England, the hostility of the chiefs compelled its abandonment.
But the many prayers that had gone up for it were not left
unanswered. Not a few of the boys and girls in the schools gave
evidence of Divine grace in their hearts; and one of the six
boys whom Bickersteth had admitted to the Lord's Supper was
honoured in a remarkable way to be an encouragement to praying
friends at home. His baptismal name was Simeon Wilhelm, and
he was the son of a Susoo chief of some note. He begged
Bickersteth to take him with him to England, in order, as he
said, that he might learn more fully what would fit him to teach
his countrymen; and Bickersteth, though with much hesitation,
did so. The boy, then seventeen years old, lived at first at
Pakefield Rectory with Francis Cunningham ; but the east coast
proving too cold for an African constitution, he was taken in at
No. 14, Salisbury Square, by Bickersteth, who, it will bo remem-
bered, then lived there; and he attended an important school in
Shoe Lane, where the then young National Society was developing
its improved system of education. Simeon impressed every one
by the thoroughness of his Christian character and the consistency
of his life; but his health suddenly failed, even in an English
summer, and he died in the Church Missionary House, the first ANep-o.
garnered fruit visible to English eyes of the long-tried and much- the'c.M.111
prayed-for West Africa Mission. He was buried in St. Bride's HoUBe>
Church, and Pratt preached a funeral sermon on the text, " Is not
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